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The  Headquarters  of  Crichton  Brothers  in  America 

This  fine  building  is  located  in  the  best  part  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  faces  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
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The  Headquarters  of  the  House 

of  Crichton  Brothers  at  22  Old 

Bond  Street,  London 


The  London  Building 
150  years  ago 


FINE   SILVERWARE 

AN   EXPRESSION    OF 
ELEGANT   LIVING 

THE  quaint  old  proverb,  "To  be  born  with  a 
silver  spoon  in  one's  mouth,"  still  denotes  that 
a  child  is  favored  from  birth  by  Fortune. 

The  saying  probably  comes  from  the  ancient  Eng- 
lish custom  by  which  sponsors  at  christenings  pre- 
sented silver  "Apostle  spoons"  to  the  children  for 
whom  they  answered. 

Because  of  his  inherited  love  of  finely  wrought 
silver  as  the  symbol  and  expression  of  elegance  in 
living,  the  English  gentleman  of  wealth  and  position 
found  a  service  of  silver  plate  as  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  his  standing  as  a  suitable  house,  and 
finely  fashioned    furniture. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  gifts  to  his 
god-children  should  take  the  form  of  silver  articles 
intended  to  form  the  "nest-egg"  of  the  future  lady 
or  gentleman's  table  service. 

As  the  skill  of  the  English  silversmiths  increased 
from  generation  to  generation,  their  product  grew  in 
beauty,  and  the  services  they  produced  came  to  be 
greatly  prized  as  heirlooms.  "The  bell  salt  with  his 
cover"  is  an  item  in  a  sixteenth  century  will. 


So  appreciation  of  fine  silver  grew,  hand  in  hand 
with  the  craftsmanship  that  satisfied  the  desire  for 
its  possession,  until  the  antique  proverb  has  taken  on 
a  new  meaning. 

To  say  now  that  one  was  ''  born  with  a  silver  spoon 
in  one's  mouth"  means  the  possession  of  appreciation 
for  the  finer  things  of  life,  and  among  them,  exquisite 
table-ware  continues  to  express  most  clearly  the  good 
taste  and  social  position  of  its  owner. 

A  Collector's  Love  for  Beautiful  Old  Silver 
— ^AND  What  Came  of  It 

Of  those  men  to  whom  this  modern  acquired 
meaning  of  the  proverb  applies  pointedly  is  the  gen- 
tleman who  founded  the  present  business  house  of 
C  rich  ton  Brothers. 

A  deep  respect  for  the  silver  craftsmen  of  the  best 
periods  of  English  silver,  and  an  understanding  love 
of  their  work,  led  Lionel  Crichton  to  make  a  deep 
study  of  early  English  silver.  He  began  collecting 
especially  fine  examples,  and  through  a  study  of 
these  and  many  others  placed  at  his  disposal,  as  w^ell 
as  of  books,  he  became  one  of  the  chief  experts  on 
the  subject  in  England. 

So  far,  his  interest  in  antique  silver  and  its  makers 
had  been  entirely  for  his  own  aesthetic  satisfaction, 
but  about  thirty  years  ago  he  was  led  to  capitalize 


his  specialized  knowledge  by  going  into  the  business 
of  securing  and  selling  the  exquisite  objects  of  his 
enthusiastic  study. 

From  the  beginning  Lionel  Crichton's  well-known 
authoritative  knowledge  of  Old  Silver  placed  the 
pieces  of  it  supplied  by  him  in  great  demand,  and 
put  his  chosen  work  at  once  upon  the  plane  of  expert 
professional  service  rather  than  of  mere  commercial 
transaction.  Needless  to  say,  there  the  services  of 
the  house  of  Crichton  still  remain. 

Owing  to  the  early  association  with  Lionel 
Crichton  of  his  brother,  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips,  the 
firm  of  Crichton  Brothers  developed  more  rapidly 
until  the  original  quarters  in  Kensington  were  out- 
grown and  the  business  was  moved  to  the  present 
galleries  at  No.  22  Old  Bond  Street,  in  the  West 
End  of  London. 

After  this  removal  the  reputation  of  Crichton 
Brothers  as  dealers  in  the  finest  examples  of  Early 
English  Silver  enabled  them  to  act  as  purchasing 
agents  for  the  foremost  collectors  of  the  world? 
among  them  the  late  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan. 

At  the  same  time,  the  expert  know^ledge  of  the 
house  brought  many  exquisite  pieces  from  obscurity 
for  their  appraisal  and  the  correct  determination  of 
their  historic  periods. 

Crichton  Brothers  thus  became  the  channel 
through  which  a  great  part  of  the  world's  choicest 


The  Xew  York  Galleries  of  Crichton  Broth 


Old  English  Silver  flowed,  both  to  private  collectors 
and  niiiseums. 

Supreme  recognition  of  the  expert  character  of 
the  services  performed  by  Crichton  Brothers  in  con- 
nection with  their  handling  of  Old  English  Silver  was 
at  length  made  by  Royal  Warrant  appointing  the 
firm  as  Silversmiths  to  their  Majesties  the  King  and 
Queen. 

In  1909,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Edward  R.  du 
Parcq  to  membership  in  the  firm,  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  services  of  Crichton  Brothers  to 
the  United  States,  and  suitable  galleries  were  built 
at  63()  Fifth  Avenue  and  placed  under  his  personal 
supervision. 


The  Oak  Room  in  the  X( 


York  Galleries 


Just  as  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Lionel  Cricliton  or  Mr.  Phillips  make  the  establish- 
ment in  Bond  Street  the  European  authority  on  Old 
English  Silver,  so  Mr.  du  Parcq's  reputation  as  a 
connoisseur  makes  the  New  York  galleries  of  the  firm 
the  headquarters  for  silverware  that  is  in  perfect  har- 
mon}^  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  master  periods. 

Faithful  Reproductions  Widen  the  Appeal 
OF  Old  English  Silver  Designs 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Crichton  Brothers  that 
a  wide  latent  demand  existed  for  faithful  reproduc- 
tions of  the  designs  of  master  silversmiths  of  the 
best  periods. 


The  Chicago  Galleries  of  Crichton  Brothers 


They  therefore  began  to  produce  them,  and  while 
these  pieces  are,  of  course,  lacking  in  ancient  hall 
marks,*  those  joys  of  col- 
lectors, they  offer  a  means 
of  satisfying  a  taste  for  au- 
thentic old  English  patterns 
at  a  cost  far  below  that  of 
the  original  antique  pieces. 

Both  in  the  New  York 
Galleries  and  in  those  of 
Chicago,  opened  in  1913, 
a  wide  variety  of  antique 
English  Pieces,  as  well  as 
of  Crichton-made  modern 
reproductions,  can  be  in- 
spected at  any  time. 


■"See  the  article  upon  Hall  Marks  on  vane  19. 


Entrance  to  Chicago  Galleries 

on  Michigan  Avenue  near  the 

JMackstone 
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AYHY  CRICHTON  BROTHERS  EXTENDED 
THEIR  SERVICES  TO  AMERICA 

For  many  years  the  large  section  of  the  American 
pubHc  which  travelled  for  pleasure  in  Europe  had 
been  familiar  with  the  house  of  Crichton  in  Old  Bond 
Street,  London. 

The  patronage  of  travelling  Americans  at  length 
grew  to  a  point  where  it  seemed  only  right  to  place 
Crichton  galleries  in  America,  in  order  that  a  larger 
number  of  Americans  of  discriminating  tastes  might 
take  advantage  of  the  Crichton  expert  services  in 
furnishing  Old  English  Silver. 

This  led  to  the  extension,  as  already  noted,  to 
New^  York  and  Chicago  of  branches  of  the  parent 
tree. 

All  those,  therefore,  who  desire  the  inestimable 
satisfaction  of  securing  warranted  genuineness  in  Old 
English  Silver  Plate  can  now  rely  upon  the  reputation 
of  Crichton  Brothers  in  America — a  house  which  car- 
ries on  notably  the  highest  traditions  of  the  silver 
plate  world. 

Americans  can  thus  enjoy  the  romance  and  beauty 
of  Old  Silver,  either  in  the  original  or  in  reproductions 
that  are  absolutely  accurate  and  perfect. 
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''THE  SILVER  WEDDIXG 

GIFT  OF   THE  CITIZENS 

^^^^^^^H' ^'^l^^^^^l 

OF  LONDON 

''Practically  the  only  pub- 

^^-'^^S 

lic   gift   which  the  King  and 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^■B^B^    '^  ^'d^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

Queen   have   accepted   on  the 

^^^^^^^P  : .  ")^^^^^^^| 

occasion   of  their  silver  iced- 

ding    is    the    silver    tankard 

^^^^■P^'"i  '^vl^^^l 

offered  by  the  citizens  of  Lon- 

don as  a  personal  expression 

^^^^^B|B        ^"'^^^-^i^^^l 

of  their  loyal  and  dutiful  re- 

^^^^^^^^B                                                              i"'   I^^^^B 

gard.     The  tankard  is  an  in- 

teresting specimen  of  its  kind, 

and  already  possesses  historic      ^^^k^^^ — ' ^"^^^^^^1^ 

associations    connected    icith          ^S^^,                          ^^^^^         1   1 

royalty.      It    teas    made    in 

^•-•^^77^     — r:^:-— "^ 

London  in  1677,   and  in  the 

folloiving  year  was  given  by  Charles  II  to    a  London    citizen  for 

faithful  service  rendered,  and  bears  the  King's  arms  and  initials 

as  well  as  an  inscription  recording  its  original  presentation.    It 

is    now    inscribed,    '  In 

tol'pyi     of     ihpir     Iniinlfu 

l^^H^^P'l^^^^^^^l 

homage,    and    affection. 

^^^^^^V^^  J^^^^^^^^^^l 

the  silver  tankard  former- 

ly   belonging     to     King 

^^^^^^^B«     .^?L                   ^^^^^^^^^^^Spj^^^^^^H 

Charles  II  was  presented 
by  the  citizens  of  London 

^^^^^^■■Bfl^^^^H 

^r  ^li^^^Hik'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

to  their  Majesties,  King 

1  ^^^^H^^^MI^^^^^^H 

George     V    and     Queen 

L^VS'  '^^^^j 

Mary  on  the  twenty -fifth 
anniversary  of  their  mar- 

^^^^^^V^H                 -1 

^^H 

riage.'     Our  illustration 

^^Blii^^K-            1 

^H 

is   taken  from   a  photo- 

'^■SiV           WM 

graph    lent    by    Messrs. 

^^»-  '^^B 

Crichton,  from  whom  the 

.7                7                                             7                     7     H 

^Jfcj^^^   -   -^^^^^^^      lauKarawas  purcnasea:          \   \\ 

^^fe-      ^^ 

^^            — The  Connoisseur,  August, 

1918. 

1 
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A  Relic  of  the  Days  of  the  Stuarts 

On  the  Restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  the 
work  of  the  silversmiths  became  very  ornate,  but 
after  some  years  the  country  steadied  down,  and  this, 
like  every  other  national  movement,  was  depicted  in 
the  Plate  of  the  period.  The  Silver  Caudle  Cup  here 
illustrated  was  made  in  London  in  1675  by  a  maker 
whose  initials  were  T.  K.,  but  the  record  of  whose 
name  is  unfortunately  lost.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  he  made  a  Silver  Tankard  which  now  belongs  to 
The  Worshipful  Company  of  Armourers,  one  of  the 
old  London  City  Guilds.  The  arms  of  the  original 
owner  are  engraved  on  the  front  of  the  Cup,  sur- 
rounded by  a  fine  feather  mantling  of  the  period. 

These  Hall  Marks  appear  on  the  above  piece 
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^^pp-; 

^  jR^ 

^^m 

T»y^I  Z-i, 

)t 

— 

^' 

^Mlpo  "^'-^^ 

1 

A  Queen  Axxe  Silver  Cup  and  Cover 

In  the  da^^s  of  Queen  Anne  the  greatest  silver- 
smiths of  England  put  their  utmost  skill  into  the 
making  of  magnificent  cups.  The  above  is  one  of 
the  finest  Strap  Cups  known.  These  Cups  were 
so  called  because  of  their  form  of  decoration,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  straps.  David  Willaume,  who  made 
this  Cup  in  London  in  1712,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Paul  Lamerie.  The  work  of  Willaume  is  much  es- 
teemed, and  is  to  be  found  in  the  finest  collections  in 
England. 


@Oia 


These  Hall  Marh.s  appear  on  the  above  piece 
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An  Early  Georgian  Silver  Kettle 

From  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  the  Silver  Hot 
Water  Kettle  has  played  a  most  important  part  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  table.  The  above  is  a  very 
fine  example  and  was  made  in  London  in  1719  by 
Edward  Vincent.  Rarely  can  one  find  a  Kettle 
Stand  like  this  one,  with  the  ring  handles.  It  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  well-known  Queen  Anne 
Kettle  made  ten  years  earlier,  which  belongs  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  This  piece  is  typical  of  the  simple 
and  refined  taste  of  the  period. 

#  0  fS)  £] 

These  Hall  Marks  appear  on  the  above  piece 
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A  Rare  Georgian  Silver  Centrepiece 

This  beautiful  piece  of  Plate  was  made  in  London 
in  1731  by  John  Edwards  for  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  It 
is  unusual  in  form  and  decoration.  The  figures  of 
the  lions  on  the  handles  are  splendidly  modelled  and 
give  great  character  and  distinction  to  the  piece. 
For  some  years  this  Centrepiece  formed  part  of  the 
Kennedy  Collection  and  was  exhibited  at  the  London 
Museum. 

These  Hall  Marks  appear  on  the  above  piece 
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The  Blagdex  Tea  and  Coffee  Service 


This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  very  charming  Silver 
Tea  Service  taken  from  an  original  made  in  London 
about  1785.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  at  this 
date  and  for  the  next  twenty  years,  the  Teapot  of 
the  Service  stood  on  a  little  Stand  which  follows  the 
outline  of  the  Teapot.  The  Tea  Tray  is  a  reproduc- 
tion of  this  small  Stand  on  a  large  scale. 

Crichton  Brothers  have  specialized  in  the  making 
of  tea  sets  and  will  gladly  send  further  illustrations 
on  application. 


Reproduction  of  a  Georgian  Silver  Table 
Service 

This  is  composed  of  Candelabra,  Candlesticks  and 
Dessert  Dishes  in  various  sizes,  taken  from  a  fine  Old 
Georgian  model.  The  Candelabra  have  been  so  made 
that  they  can  make  two  or  four  lights  at  will. 

Illustrations  of  pieces  for  wedding  gifts  will  be 
sent  on  application. 
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WHAT   ARE   "HALL    MARKS  "? 

When  English  Silver  "Hall  ]\Iarks"  are  spoken 
of,  the  average  American  lady  or  gentleman  forms  a 
mental  picture  of  something  resembling  the  "Ster- 
ling" mark  used  in  this  country  to  indicate  that  an 
article  is  made  of  pure  or  *' solid"  silver. 

This  idea  is,  in  the  main,  correct,  yet  English 
Hall  Marks  mean  so  much  more  to  the  person  who 
owns,  or  wishes  to  ow^n,  genuine  antique  silver,  and 
a  study  of  them  is  so  absorbingly  interesting  that  a 
brief  outline  of  the  development  of  the  English 
system  of  Hall  Marking  silver  is  given  here. 

A  list  of  authoritative  books  on  the  subject  is 
also  appended.  In  case  anyone  wishes  to  go  deeper 
into  the  literature  of  Hall  Marks,  Crichton  Brothers 
will  gladly  procure  for  him  any  of  the  books 
listed. 

As  the  popularity  of  silver  plate  for  table  use 
grew  in  England,  the  Government  found  it  desirable 
to  use  some  means,  both  of  keeping  up  the  standard 
of  metal  used  and  of  protecting  the  work  of  the  popu- 
lar makers  of  silverware  from  being  counterfeited  by 
unscrupulous  persons. 

The  use  of  the  Hall  Mark  made  it  easy  to  detect 
the  offenders  in  case  of  fraud. 

Therefore,  from  the  year  1300  all  English  wrought 
silver  was  commanded  by  law  to  be  stamped  with  a 
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mark  which  l)ecame  known  as  a  Hall  Mark  because 
the  stamphig  was  done  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
either  in  London  or  any  one  of  the  English  provincial 
towns  where  Hall  Marking  was  permitted.  Each 
town  has  its  own  distinctive  marks. 

Each  year  was  represented  by  a  letter,  which  was 
affixed  to  every  piece  of  silver  passed  by  the  assayer 
during  that  year.  The  next  year  the  following  letter 
was  used  for  a  Hall  Mark,  and  so  on  until  the  cycle 
of  the  alphabet  was  complete.  Then  the  style  of  let- 
ter used  was  changed  and  the  process  repeated, 
though  sometimes  the  necessary  variety  was  secured 
by  changing  the  shape  of  the  shield  in  which  the 
letter  appeared. 

In  the  London  Goldsmiths'  Hall  a  cycle  of  twenty 
letters,  one  to  a  year,  is  used,  omitting  from  the 
alphabet  the  letters  J  and  the  five  final  letters. 

In  addition  to  the  Hall  Mark,  each  maker  had  to 
stamp  upon  his  work  his  own  mark. 

These  Makers'  Marks  took  the  shape,  in  the 
earliest  days,  of  some  symbol,  such  as  a  fleur-de-lis 
or  a  sun  in  splendor,  or  other  such  design.  Later 
the  initials  of  the  maker  were  used  instead. 

From  1696  to  1720  the  law  provided  that  instead 
of  his  initials  the  maker  stamped  upon  his  silver 
work  the  first  two  letters  of  his  surname.  For  in- 
stance, the  marks  of  Paul  Lamerie,  the  most  famous 
of  English  silversmiths,  were  as  follows: 
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^^2 1  li  ©  ®     /^^^  #  0  ea  ^ 

After  1720  the  maker's  initials  were  again  used  to 
mark  his  product. 

One  of  the  stamps  shown  above  is  a  leopard's 
head,  which  signifies  that  the  piece  of  silver  was  Hall 
Marked  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  in  London,  that 
being  the  exclusive  mark  of  the  city. 

On  Hall  Marked  silver  produced  in  London  from 
1478  to  18^21,  the  leopard's  head  will  always  be  found 
to  be  crowned,  but  from  1821  to  the  present  time  the 
crown  will  be  absent. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  practically  no  pieces  of 
Early  English  Silver  of  earlier  date  than  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  have  been  found  fully 
Hall  Marked.  The  earliest  known  piece  bearing  full 
Hall  Marks  is  a  Chalice  at  Nettlecombe,  Somerset, 
which  bears  the  mark  of  the  year  1479. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  found  that  silversmiths  had  acquired  the  habit 
of  melting  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  supply  themselves 
with  material  for  their  wares.  Up  to  that  time  the 
quality  of  silver  guaranteed  by  the  Hall  Mark  had 
been  925  out  of  1,000  parts  pure. 

To  correct  the  practice  mentioned,  this  standard 
was  altered  to  a  higher  grade,  namely,  958  out  of 
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1.000  parts  pure.  During  this  period,  1697  to  1719, 
the  figure  of  Britannia  was  substituted  for  the  leop- 
ard's head  and  caused  the  new  silver  quality  to  be 
known  as  ''the  Britannia  Standard."  At  the  same 
time  the  lion  passant  which  denotes  "Sterling"  was 
replaced  by  what  is  known  in  heraldry  as  a  lion's 
head  erased. 


In  the  year  1784  a  tax  was  put  upon  silver  in 
England  and  from  that  time  until  1890,  when  the 
tax  was  removed,  an  additional  Hall  Mark  appears 
which  shows  the  sovereign's  head,  thus  denoting  that 
the  tax  had  been  paid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  first  two  years 
( 1784-178o)  the  sovereign's  head  was  in  error  stamped 
incuse,  or  in  intaglio,  and  therefore  does  not  stand  in 
relief  like  the  other  marks.  This  mistake  was  rec- 
tified in  1786  and  the  sovereign's  head  was  then 
turned  looking  toward  the  right  instead  of  the  left. 
It  remained  in  this  position  until  1837  when  Queen 
Victoria's  head  appeared  on  silver,  facing  the  left. 

In  identifying  plate  of  various  periods,  the  follow- 
ing points  will  prove  useful: 


Four  stamps  will  be  found  on  all  articles  up  to 
the  year  1784. 

From  1697  to  1719  two  of  the  four  marks  are 
changed,  the  leopard ''^s  head  crowned  is  replaced  by  a 
figure  of  Britannia  and  the  lion  passant  becomes  a 
lion's  head  erased. 

From  1784  to  1889  five  marks  will  be  found, 
on  account  of  the  addition  of  the  sovereign's 
head. 

From  1890  to  the  present  time  four  marks  will 
be  found,  but  the  leopard's  head  will  bear  no  crown 
as  it  did  in  the  earlier  days  of  four  marks. 

A  piece  of  silver  should  have  the  full  marks  on 
the  main  part  of  the  piece,  but  may  have  only  one  or 
two  of  the  marks  on  the  lesser  parts,  such  as  the  cover 
of  an  article. 

Hall  Marking  in  the  early  days  in  Ireland  was 
very  lax,  and  pieces  of  the  reign  of  George  II  are 
often  found  without  any  date  letter.  This  is  no 
reason  for  doubting  their  genuineness. 

The  place  in  w^hich  the  Hall  Marks  should  be 
found  on  a  piece  varies  with  the  period.  This  can 
be  learned  only  by  experience. 

Most  pieces  of  silver  found  bear  the  London  Hall 
Mark,  and  therefore  most  of  these  notes  apply  to 
London. 

The  following  books  will  be  found  authoritative 
on  the  subject  of  Hall  Marks.     Crichton  Brothers 
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will  be  pleased  to  secure  any  of  them  for  interested 
persons,  and  Mr.  du  Parcq,  the  head  of  the  House  in 
America,  welcomes  an  opportunity  to  answer  cor- 
respondence or  personal  inquiry  regarding  this  sub- 
ject, so  vitally  interesting  to  all  desirous  of  making 
sure  of  the  authenticity  of  their  examples  of  Old 
English  Silver. 

(Short  List  of  Books) 

"  English  Goldsmiths  and  Their  Marks,"  by  C.  J.  Jackson. 

"  History  of  English  Plate "  (two  volumes)  by  C.  J. 
Jackson. 

"History  of  Old  Sheffield  Plate,"  by  Frederick  Bradbury. 

"Historic  Silver  of  the  Colonies  and  Its  Makers,"  by 
Francis  Hill  Bigelow. 

"  The  Old  Silver  of  American  Churches,"  by  E.  Alfred 
Jones. 
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